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of internal policy,    I draw from it the happiest augu-
ries for a general peace.'"

In appearance everything was settled; in fact,
nothing was. The Concordat did not contain a
formal renunciation, on the part of the Holy Father,
of the possession of the Roman States; it spoke only
of the Pope's promise to exercise his pontificate in
the Emperor's states, and Pius VII. made only an
implicit abdication. More than this, the very evening
of the signature Napoleon had dictated to the Bishop
of Nantes so strange a letter that, according to the
Count d'Haussonville, it is hard to make out whether
it was inspired by amiability or whether it contained
bitter sarcasm. This is the letter: " Your Holiness
having appeared to fear at the moment of signing the
articles of the Concordat which put an end to the
divisions that afflict the Church, that this implied a
renunciation of the sovereignty of Rome, I take pleas-
ure in assuring you by this letter, that never having
felt justified in demanding it, I cannot conceive that
there has been any renunciation, direct or indirect,
of the sovereignty of the Roman States, and I have
intended to treat with you only in your capacity as
Head of the Church in spiritual matters." Had
Napoleon forgotten, when he wrote this letter, that
he had styled his son the King of Rome, and that the
Eternal City was the capital of a French department,
the Department of the Tiber ? No; doubtless he had
not forgotten it. He knew well that in the eyes of
Pius VII* the true King of Rome was not the little